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W. T. Stead on the Review of Reviews before making his name as a
publisher with a flair for book production and a nose for new
authors. He founded the World's Classics (now issued by the
Oxford University Press) before Everyman's Library was started.
Alfred Housman's A Shropshire Lad was one of his first books. He
issued Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant, shortly after setting up for him-
self in 1897, and for a time published nearly all Bernard Shaw's
works. After many ups and downs he died at Monte Carlo early
in 1948. The success of Shaw's plays, with their novel stage direc-
tions, created a fresh habit of play-reading; and the author lived
to see Heinemann, who had declined them, e actually writing plays
for publication himself', as G. B. S. afterwards said, * though he was
too shy to publish them, as Grant Richards published his own
novels.' Heinemann, he adds, in one of the passages quoted in
Frederic Whyte's Memoir, 'came at a time when his big com-
petitors . . . had buried the old rascals who built them up and fallen
into the hands of men who were mostly only sons of their fathers.
Among them W. H. shot to the top by simple gravitation just as
Jonathan Cape would have done. It is not so easy nowadays for a
man of his type because of big modernised American publishing,
which is a different game.' Long before he wrote this, it may be
added, Bernard Shaw had followed George Meredith to Constable's,
who now publish all his works.
Heinemann, as already mentioned, was better at discovering new
authors than in keeping them. H. G. Wells, four of whose earliest
books he published, was another case in point. This may have been
due to literary agents, whose increasing power he resented. They
were continually poaching on his preserves, in his opinion, for the
benefit of less enterprising firms, who preferred to deal with reputa-
tions already made rather than run the risk themselves of helping to
make them. Fisher Unwin, Methuen, Harper's, and Macmillan's
were also associated with H. G. Wells's early books. His later
publishers are too numerous to count.
One author who remained faithful to Heinemann until his death
was William de Morgan. Their association was among the happiest
episodes in the life of each. The story of Joseph Vance and its accept-
ance in the summer of 1905 is worth re-telling. Written when the
author was on the shady side of sixty, partly on torn envelopes and
any odd scrap of paper which came to hand, it found its way in
typescript to one publishing house only to be declined on the ground